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THE FIRST MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 



By A. T. Walker 
University of Kansas 



As one entered the reading-room of the Reynolds Club on the 
morning of May 5, it was evident at once that the meeting was a 
success, for it had drawn in large numbers from all the classes which 
the organizers had hoped to interest. University men, college men, 
normal-school men, and secondary teachers had all responded to 
the invitation. The total attendance was about two hundred. 
Representatives of the secondary schools were probably the most 
numerous, and certainly the most welcome; for the prime purpose 
of the movement was to bring together teachers of every step in the 
student's progress from the beginners' book to the doctor's degree, and 
to promote the feeling of interdependence among them all. Without 
the secondary teachers, then, the meeting would have been a failure. 

The programme of papers reflected as well as possible the pur- 
pose of the organizers, which was to cover the whole field of classical 
study. Such papers as "Latin Composition in Secondary Schools," 
by Professor D'Ooge, and "An Experiment in the Teaching of First- 
and Second- Year Latin," by Professor Hale, were addressed to the 
secondary teachers. But the programme committee had felt, no 
doubt wisely, that the secondary teachers as well as the college men 
would be less interested in papers discussing topics which belonged 
exclusively to the secondary schools than in those which indicated 
the progress of investigation in various fields of classical study. 
Literary criticism, syntactical investigation, archaeology, and history 
were thus represented in the programme. The conscientious listener 
who sat through all the papers, as most of us did, was impressed anew 
with the many-sidedness of what we call classical study, and with the 
opportunity of every man, whatever his tastes, to find a congenial field 
for work in it. Still more was he impressed with the need for this 
Association and for its Journal, to furnish a common bond between 
the varied interests and to emphasize the essential unity of them all. 

There was necessarily much work to be done in perfecting a per- 
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manent organization. This work was done efficiently and without 
friction by several committees, whose action was ratified by the 
Association. The details of the constitution and of the business 
transacted have been presented to most readers of the Classical 
Journal by Professor D'Ooge in his printed report of the meeting. 
The constitution provides for a President, twenty-three Vice- 
Presidents (one for each state), and a Secretary-Treasurer. The 
business of the Association is intrusted to an Executive Committee 
of seven. The Association secured for itself during its first and 
critical year a President of proved energy and devotion by electing 
Professor W. G. Manly. The other most important office, and the 
one which should remain in the same hands from year to year, was 
filled by the election of Professor B. L. D'Ooge as Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Association voted to hold its next meeting in St. Louis on the 
first Friday and Saturday of May, 1906. By far the most important 
business transacted by the Association was the founding of the 
Classical Journal, the hopes and aims of which are sufficiently dis- 
cussed in this, its initial number. 

It is no disparagement of the papers presented to say that the 
most valuable feature of this meeting, as of all similar meetings, lay 
in the opportunities for personal association with one another. Since 
most of the papers will be published, they can be read by those who 
did not hear them. But there is no substitute for personal contact 
with the men and women who are doing a common work. The com- 
mittee of arrangements had done all that was possible to secure this 
by providing a reception on Friday evening, followed by a smoker 
for the men. The Reynolds Club rooms and the building of the 
Quadrangle Club, both of which were put at the disposal of the 
Association, in themselves invited to informality and good-fellowship. 
Before and after the sessions, and during the lunch hours, there seemed 
to be an incessant informal reception. If anyone failed to meet the 
persons he wished to meet, it must certainly have been his own fault. 

After all, no one can set down in cold type the good it has done him 
to attend such a meeting. One may have gone to it with the feeling 
that the whole thing was an experiment, and that he might be wasting 
both time and money. No one can well have left without a feeling 
of inspiration and the certainty that the Association was no longer 
an experiment. 



